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The peasantry in one part alone of the country could not hold
out indefinitely, and the Government and capitalists working together
crushed their revolt. Its echoes, however, continued to be heard till
late in the century. And in any ease, a death-blow had been dealt to
the evil system of indigo cultivation in Bengal, which the later
German invention of synthetic dye further rendered unprofitable.
The Bengal peasant braved tyranny and death during those scarcely
recorded years and left to posterity a splendid revolutionary
legacy.12

It is in the context of such happenings that we can understand
the Br.tish Government's cherished policy of using tha Indian States
as a shield against the people's uprising. So Canning wrote on April
30, 1860: "It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we
made All India into ztllahs (British districts), it was not in the nature
of things that our Empire should last fifty years: but that if we could
keep up a number of Native States without political power, but as
royal instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval supre-
macy was maintained. Of the substantial truth of this opinion I have
no doubt; and the recent events have m^de it more deserving of our
attention than ever.'' Seventy years later, Professor Rushbrook
Williams wrote in the London " Evening Standard " (May 28, 1930):
" The rulers of the Native States are very loyal to their British con-
nection, many of them owe their very existence to British justice and
arms. Many of them would not be in existence today, had not
British power supported them during the struggles of the latter part
of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century. . . .
The situation of these feudatory State, checker-boarding all India as
they do, are a great safeguard. ... It would be difficult for a
general rebellion against the British to sweep India because of this
network of powerful, loyal Native States." The polished professor,
of course, scrupulously omitted to add, what Karl Marx had said
with great truth in 1853 : " The native princes are the stronghold of
the present abominable English system and the greatest obstacle to
Indian progress/'13

Mass urest was the inevitable -result of the growing impoverish-
ment and desperation of the Indian peasantry, which proceeded apace
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Incredible as it may
sound, there were seven famines with an estimated total of It million
deaths in the first half of the nineteenth century, but there were
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